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IMPORTANT! 


OUR MAIL ADDRESS 


No mail whatsoever should be sent 
to us at 48 Central Street, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. This address is 
simply one which we must maintain 
in compliance with Post Office reg- 
ulations. 

Mail so addressed is sometimes 
delayed a matter of weeks before we 
receive it. 


CORRECT ADDRESS 


We ask your cooperation in this 
matter. It will help us to serve you 
more promptly if you will use our 
correct address. 

At the bottom of this column you 
will find the address to which all com- 
munications should be sent. 

Please use it now and in all future 
correspondence. 
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IVE me the money that has been 
spent in war and I will clothe every 
man, woman and child in an attire of 
which kings and queens would be proud. 
I will build a schoolhouse in every valley 
over the whole earth. I will crown every 
hillside with a place of worship conse- 
crated to the gospel of peace. 
—Charles Sumner 


& 


HEN a dog comes up to you wag- 

ging his tail, he is trying to make 
you understand that he takes you for a 
gentleman and a friend. Don’t abuse 
his confidence with a kick. He has paid 
you a great compliment and has a right 
to expect courtesy in return. 


a 


HE story of the awful wreckage of 

human life on modern battlefields 
where the latest scientific implements of 
war are set in motion to pour their 
deadly missiles into rank after rank of 
living men, is enough to wring a cry of 
anguish from the heart of a Borgia. 


& 


N the early days of railroads, Thiers, 
the well-known French statesman, 
opposed their construction in France on 
the ground that they would so frighten 
the cows as to lessen materially the milk 
supply. 
Po 


HEN the first act for prevention of 
cruelty to animals was passed, Lord 
Erskine prophesied that it would prove 
not only an honor to the Parliament of 
England, but an era in the civilization of 
the world. 


ICTATORS are the outgrowth of 
the plaudits from the masses who 
have been swayed by self-seeking and 
ignorant propagandists. 
—Burlingham Schurr 


Bernard Shaw and Animals 7 


HESTERTON, in his book on Ber- 

nard Shaw, puts the distinguished 
writer’s attitude toward animals in a 
striking light. It reminds us of the 
statement made to us by one of the most 
enthusiastic champions of animal welfare 
in this country, who said, “I am not 
personally fond of animals. It is my sense 
of justice that gives me no peace when 
I think of the wrongs from which they 
suffer.” 


Chesterton writes: “This combination 
of the widest kindness and consideration 
with a consistent ungraciousness of tone 
runs through all Shaw’s ethical utter- 
ance, and is nowhere more evident than 
in his attitude towards animals. He 
would waste himself to a white-haired 
shadow to save a shark in an aquarium 
from inconvenience or to add any little 
comforts to the life of a carrion-crow. 
He would defy any law or lose any 
friends to show mercy to the humblest 
beast or the most hidden bird. Yet I 
cannot recall in the whole of his works 
or the whole of his conversation a single 
word of any tenderness or intimacy with 
any bird or beast. It was under the 
influence of this high and almost super- 
human sense of duty that he became a 
vegetarian; and I seem to remember that 
when he was lying sick and near to death 
at the end of his Saturday Review career, 
he wrote a fine fantastic article, declaring 
that his hearse ought to be drawn by all 
the animals that he had not eaten.” 


a 


IPLOMACY is essential, even in a 

country stationmaster. Witness a 

post card from the local station agent to 
a well-known prohibitionist: 


“Sir—Please send without delay for 
the case of books directed to you which 
is lying at this station and is badly 
leaking.” 


God and Cruelty 


E have all faced the question, “How 

can this be a world created and 
governed by a good God when cruelties, 
the most appalling and bitter, not only 
stain the pages of human history but 
appear to go unpunished?” There is no 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 
That cruelty and pain are here we know. 
Personally we are equally sure of the 
“good God.” We have ceased to hold 
Him responsible for a thousand things 
of which men are guilty in the upward 
progress of the race. 

That He is infinitely kinder than we 
can possibly be, we believe. That He 
saw the end from the beginning, we be- 
lieve; and that, in spite of all that now 
baffles and confounds us, His ways at 
last will be justified to men, that, too, we 
believe. It is ours to do our best to lessen 
the cruelty, the suffering, the injustice 
that confront us as a part of the life we 
must live, and, having done our best, we 
refuse to doubt or despair. 


a 


Thornton Burgess 


iG was with real pride that we noted 

the article in a recent issue of Life 
eulogizing that universal friend of ani- 
mals, our own Thornton Burgess. 

There are few people in our land who 
are not on familiar terms with those 
animals which Mr. Burgess’ facile pen 
has brought to life. To the children, 
and grown-ups, too, Sammy Jay, Johnny 
Chuck and their myriads of forest friends 
have become symbols which bespeak kind- 
ness for all other animals. Mr. Burgess 
recently achieved the consecutive publi- 
cation of his ten thousandth story. 

A director and honorary vice-president 
of our Society, Mr. Burgess has always 
shown his willingness to be of service. 
For many years, his illustrated lec- 
tures, sponsored by The Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., during Kindness Week, have 
attracted capacity audiences. 


\ 
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Robin Redbreast... 2, joun u. spicer 


at all but was given that name 

because its color reminded the 
first colonists of the familiar and beloved 
robin redbreast of their own native land. 
Before America was ever discovered, the 
name robin was used in the Old World 
for a group of birds belonging to the 
warbler family. One of these, the robin 
redbreast, is a year-round resident of 
Europe, Asia Minor and North Africa 
where it is one of the most common and 
familiar birds. 


Robin redbreast is only about half the 
size of our American robin, being about 
five to six inches long. Its general color 
is an olive green while its forehead, 
cheeks and part of its breast have the 
light yellowish red that gives the little 
fellow its name of redbreast. It has a 
short, slender beak with a number of 
bristles around the base of it that look 
like a mustache. 


QO": American robin is not a robin 


The redbreast has the same cheerful 
friendly ways as our American robin 
and also the same fondness for worms. 
It is more particular, however, and beats 


Helping with a Nest 


UILDING a nest is one task where 

birds usually refuse to accept help 
from anyone and insist on doing all the 
work themselves from start to finish. 
Some will accept a birdhouse if it pleases 
them and they will carry away building 
material that is left where they can get 
it but they won’t let you do any of the 
building. The exceptions are few and 
far between as when a pair of robins 
took over a nest that children had built 
in their play, finished it themselves and 
used it. 

An elm tree growing at the foot of a 
small slope was blown over during a 
storm, breaking about eight feet above 
‘the ground and coming down with its 
branches on top of the slope. As the 
trunk had been broken only part way 
through, it was still attached to the top 
of the stump forming a level bridge from 
there to the higher ground. 

Three country boys who lived nearby 
were soon playing on this natural bridge 
and one of them remarked that the top 
of the high stump would be a good place 
for a robin’s nest. The others agreed 
and one suggested that they build one. 
This they did. Gathering some dead 
grass and mud, they fashioned it into a 
fair imitation of a robin’s nest. 

It was about a week later before their 
play took them that way again. Then 
when one of them ran on the bridge, a 
robin darted up from the top of the stump 
and began scolding the intruder. A pair 


its worms to death and then cleans them 
off before eating them. Of course other 
insects, seeds and fruits are welcome and 
if it is hard pressed in the winter, the 
bird will come around human dwellings. 
It has a sweetly plaintive but not very 
loud song. The robin redbreast is one 
of the busiest birds, being about the last 
one to go to bed at night and one of the 
first to stir out in the morning. Very 
likely whoever started that old proverb 
about the early bird getting the worm was 
thinking about this particular bird. 
Robin redbreast builds a nest of moss, 
leaves and grasses with a soft lining of 
hair and feathers. Its eggs are white 
with pale reddish-brown spots but there 
is one of the Old World family that lays 
pale blue eggs like our American bird. 
The redbreast, usually quiet and peace- 
ful, becomes a warrior at nesting time. 
Smaller birds who trespass too near are 
driven away and it will even attack larger 
birds and cats. So does our North Amer- 
ican robin for that matter and many a 
prowling cat has been forced to retreat 
rather than endure the noisy clamor of 
the angry birds darting past its ears. 


& 


of robins had moved in, finished up the 
structure that the boys had started, and 
already had one blue egg in the nest. 
They were left in possession and in a few 
days there were four eggs instead of one. 

Unfortunately the story did not have a 
happy ending. Everything was fine until 
the baby birds were about half-grown. 
Then they vanished. Either a crow or 
squirrel had found the nest or some cat 
or other four-footed prowler had walked 
out the tree trunk one night and made a 


meal of them. —James Henry 
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Great Stone Dog 


NE of the oldest relics of the antique 

cult of dog worship—a huge stone 

dog weighing several tons—was dis- 
covered in 1942. 

Soldiers drilling for a military road on 
the Mediterranean Coast of Africa un- 
covered the idol, which has been identified 
as the same dog god before which the 
heathen inmates of King Solomon’s palace 
bowed so many ages ago. 

The wise ruler’s huge harem included 
among its numbers many Egyptian 
women who had been brought up in the 
faith of the dog god. Although the king 


was himself a Judaist, he generously 


allowed his foreign wives to continue the 
devotions of their own religion. 
According to tradition, the famous idol 
was completed in the period 1500 B. C., 
and is the work of Phoenician carvers. 


—Ida M. Pardue 


a 
Seagulls Save Ships 


OW five seagulls were the means of 
saving a steamer from destruction 
was related by the pilot of the vessel on 
arrival at an English port. He noticed 
five gulls perched on a dark object which 
was bobbing up just ahead of the steamer. 
Closer examination revealed that a gull 
was sitting on each of the five prongs of 
a floating mine, and there was just time 
to alter the ship’s course and prevent a 
disaster. 

A prominent state ornithologist, at a 
legislative hearing on a bill providing 
for the extension of the closed season on 
water fowl, called seagulls the best sub- 
marine detectors in the world. Airplanes 
see the gulls and signal for the destroyers 
to come and take care of the submarines. 


—L. E. Eubanks 


Odd Facts 
in 
Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
rd Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


There is no flyer like the owl, 
This very clever bird; 

His wings are of a special kind, 
That's why they're never heard. 


The Owl—A Noiseless Flyer 


Instead of feathers stiff and coarse 
That “swish” go through the air; 

His wings are padded carefully, 
With soft and downy hair. 


| 
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Athletes a Animal World 
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THE JACK RABBIT CAN RUN 


A MILE IN ONE MINUTE AND FIFTEEN SECONDS 


AVE you ever thought about 

“WHO’S WHO” in the animal king- 
dom in the way of sports? For instance, 
who is the fastest runner, greatest 
jumper, endurance swimmer, fleetest 
flier, etc.? 

An imaginary track meet of animals, 
insects, birds and fish—from the ponder- 
ous elephant down to the lowly flea—is in 
progress. First event scheduled is MILE 
RACE. 

Records reveal that Glenn Cunningham 
ran a mile in a fraction over four minutes 
and four seconds, which is the fastest 
uniform stride on record for human 
beings. Now let us see just how this 
marvelous speed of man shows up with 
the speed of some of our animal runners. 

Entrants in MILE RACE include: The 
elephant who can do a mile in three 
minutes; the deer can cover the mile in 
two minutes. Even speedier than the 
deer, are the “streamlined” greyhound, 
race horse, whippet, fox and Mongolian 
wolf. Still faster is the jack rabbit who 
runs a mile in one minute and fifteen 
seconds. Then the gazelle and prong- 
horn antelope are in the mile-a-minute 
class, while the cheetah, with 70 miles 
an hour to its credit, is fastest of all land 
creatures and, therefore, is declared 
GRAND CHAMPION RUNNER. 

Next important event is RUNNING 
BROAD JUMP. A few years ago Jesse 
Owen’s broad jump of 26 feet and 8% 
inches set a new broad jump record. 
Those entering the broad jump contest 
in the Animal Track Meet include the 
frog, who jumped 15 feet and ten inches. 
In proportion to his size, man would have 


By JEWELL CASEY 


to jump more than 50 feet to equal the 
record of the frog. 

The kangaroo, without even a running 
start, can jump 39 feet, which is greater 
by several feet than the leaps made by 
either lions or tigers. Other broad jump- 
ers include the grasshopper, which can 
jump 30 times its length; the mouse can 
jump 15 times its length, but GRAND 
CHAMPION BROAD JUMPER of. all 
time—jumping 200 times its own length 
—is the despicable flea! 

In WEIGHT-LIFTING contests, ac- 
cording to size, the ant is easily cham- 
pion, since he can carry several hundred 
times his own weight. Size considered, 
he can outlift the mighty elephant. 

Bees can fly with the greatest load of 
any insect, sometimes carrying 30 times 
their own weight. 

In the air, as on land, again man would 
be severely beaten, even with the fastest 
of airplanes. The fastest flying bird is 
the chimney swift, which can fly 200 
miles an hour. But the FASTEST 
KNOWN FLIER is the male deer fly 
which can travel at the amazing speed of 
818 miles per hour. 

The pretty little hummingbirds are 
champion non-stop endurance fliers, since 
they cross the Atlantic Ocean in a single 
flight. But the arctic tern holds the 
world’s long distance flight record, flying 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic every 
year, which is a distance of approxi- 
mately 11,000 miles. 

Man has a decided advantage with 
machinery on the water and, of course, 
can beat fish by motor-driven vessels, but, 
even then, large sea mackerel can attain 


three times the speed of a submerged 
submarine going at top speed of 10 miles 
per hour. 

Thomas Blower of England swam 
across the English Channel, a distance 
of 19 miles, in 13 hours and 29 minutes, 
but in endurance tests as swimmers, the 
polar bears hold an all-time high record. 

Johnnie Weismuller, with a record of 
swimming 100 yards in four minutes and 
one second, beat the carp, pike and perch, 
but the salmon, whose record is seven 
miles an hour, went right off and left him 
as if he were standing still. 

Several species of beetles are expert 
wrestlers. The most daring circus per- 
formers who walk on wires, turn somer- 
saults in midair, etc., can never come up 
with the monkeys, and even the monkeys 
can’t compete with the common house fly 
who walks across the ceiling upside down! 


| 
My Neighbor’s Dog 


| was pretty sore, | must confess; 


And at my feet he came and sat; 


My flower bed was an awful mess. 
I knew by tracks in the soft ground 
That such a culprit could be found. 
This was the thought I'd fain give up, 
| must destroy my neighbor's pup. 


His eyes were brown, his body fat. 

He seemed fo say, “Don't be so cross. 
That bone was good, !| was at a loss 

A place to hide it that none should find. 

I hid it here—thought you wouldn't mind.” 


And then | watched and one fine day 
| saw him coming down the way, 

And sneaking by, he found that bed. 

| raised a hoe to cleave his head, 

But | didn't strike—I stood like stone, 
As | saw him dig himself a bone. 


Did you ever have a dog's brown eyes 

Stare into yours, so tender, wise? 

Could you strike a blow such a thing to kill; 
Could you bear to see him stark and still? 
Well, neither could |—I just stroked his head, 
“You're a bad little, good little—fellow,” | said. 


By Uncle Hy. (Harry M. Moore) The Trenton (Ont.) Courier-Advocate 
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Canine Printer 


RINTER’S ink must surely flow in 
the veins of “Sox,” a black and white 
mongrel dog of beagle-spaniel breed, 
owned by John P. Pattengill of Water- 
town, New York. Eight years ago, Sox 
strayed into the press room of the Water- 
town Daily Times, liked the atmosphere 
and the roar of the press, and has re- 
turned daily except Sundays ever since. 
Every morning Sox follows his master 
to a certain street intersection. That is 
the parting point. Here Mr. Pattengill 
bids. the dog farewell for the day and 
Sox makes his way along several blocks 
to The Times office. Though.he is now 
nine years old, he still keeps rigidly to 
schedule. He arrives in front of The 
Times office at 8:15 a.m., always one of 
the first to report for “work.” Upon 
arrival, he places his paw against the 
plate-glass window of the press room to 


Friends .. 


The only sound on the deserted street, 


Was burr of snow that crunched beneath my feet. 
The tall black trees their winter vigil kept. 

And darkened homes proclaimed the village slept. 
Just then, while passing by my neighbor's door, 

| heard a friendly bark (‘twas nothing more). 

And with a bound across the frozen yard, 

He reached my side, o’erjoyed and breathing hard. 
“Skipper, my Boy, it's rather late,” | said. 


OUR DUMB 


attract attention of pressmen who then 
let him into the building. 

The hustle of men at press time fas- 
cinates Sox. He is always on hand when 
it comes time to unload the heavy rolls 
of newsprint into the warehouse at the 
rear of the building. 

_ At noon, Sox moves into the stereotype 
room where some of the men share their 
lunch with him. On cold afternoons Sox 
crawls into an ideal spot in the boiler 
room. Nobody worries about him, as his 
routine is known to his owner. 

After the paper has gone to press, Sox 
knows it is time to quit. He usually gets 
back to the Pattengill residence about 
5 p.m. 

While the dog is known as Sox, the 
animal was named “White Sox” because 
each of his four paws is white. 

—Frederick H. Kimball 
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Young Dog’s Sagacity 

NCREDIBLE as it may seem, a young 

Chow dog, only seven months old, is 
being lauded today in a western city for 
his sagacity in carrying water in his 
mouth for his exhausted mistress. 

Mrs. Jean Tonanse, seventy-six years 
old, left her daughter’s home in Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada, to feed the birds 
at a nearby park. 

After several hours, fears for the 
safety of the elderly woman led to the 
formation of a search party, and five days 
and four nights later Mrs. Tonanse was 
found by two soldiers on the beach many 
miles from her home. 

One of the soldiers told of hearing the 
dog barking, and seeing him leaping over 
logs on his way into the bush nearby 
where there was a small creek. He re- 
turned silently and held his mouth close 
to that of the semi-conscious woman. 
The soldiers found that a track had been 
beaten to the creek by the dog, and hos- 
pital attendants found sand and gravel 
in the woman’s mouth, part of the offer- 
ing “Chang” had carried to her. 

The soldiers could not persuade the 
dog to leave the spot, even when his 
mistress was carried away, and Miss 
Edra Delamont, granddaughter of Mrs. 
Tonanse, had to go and carry him home. 

—TIla Marie Baird 
Birdie Wants a Corner 

OME birds are very fond of play and 

amuse themselves with various games 
and pastimes. Some are dancers. For 
instance, the rooks play diving games in 
the air; some penguins go boat riding on 
the drifting ice floes; the brightly plum- 
aged tanagers of South America indulge 
in social games and dances. This varies 
with the species and one kind of tanager 
plays a game that is almost the same as 
old-fashioned “puss in the corner.” 

A number of the birds take their places 
at definite spots while one stands in the 
middle and sings. At a certain note in 
the song all the birds instantly change 
places with the singer trying to get into 
one of the vacated spots in the shuffle. 
The bird who gets left out is “it” and has 
to go to the center where he sings the 
same song to call the next change. 

—John H. Spicer 


e By JOHN L. LOUGEE 


“And time old dogs like you should be in bed.” 

Like most advice, mine proved without avail, 

For Skipper only laughed and wagged his tail; 

And now, despite the lateness of the hour, 

With custom born “when Knighthood was in Flower,” 
Escorted me with pride to my own home, 


Proud of his task was he, and glad to come. 
We said good-bye, and here my story ends, 
But not my love. Skipper and | are friends. 


‘ 
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Cat and Gull Duet 
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By KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 


HE sea gull’s cry is more varied 
Tine one who has never been closely 

associated with these birds would 
imagine. The common, - conversational 
call starts with seven or eight notes quite 
high in the treble, abruptly descending 
two or more octaves without modulation, 
somewhat in the manner of some modern 
so-called music, to repeat the same note 
the same number of times in the bass. 
Sometimes they repeat the original notes 
in the treble. 

On the wing, in flight formation, they 
give that cat-like scream that writers 
often term the “mewing” of the gulls. 
They have another cry that sounds like 
mocking, derisive laughter, and some- 
times a sort of chirp like a wood bird. 
When they are deprived of food, when 
another gull reaches a succulent morsel 
of dead fish first, they will actually sob, 
like disappointed children. These are 
usually the young, or, at least, not full- 
grown, gulls, who are scared off or out- 
stripped by the wise old birds. One often 
hears a regular wailing-wall chorus from 
these hungry junior gulls. 

And while most gulls give more atten- 
tion to stealing another gull’s food from 
out his beak than to making their own 
find, there is always a leader who sum- 
mons the flock to the spread. After that 
it is every gull for himself. 

Cats, as most of those familiar with 
them have discovered, can make a great 
variety of sounds, sometimes a whole 
vocabulary of them, expressing their 
emotions or desires—“Want to get in,” 
or “Want to get out,” on a pleading rising 
inflection—“Want liver” (or fish) on the 
same, a little more peremptory. ‘Don’t 
want liver” (or fish) on a slightly melan- 
choly descending scale, containing the 
intimation of something—I—do—want, 
which you are to experiment with until 
you strike the desired article. I had a 
cat who inspected thoroughly every pack- 
age or article that came in the house, 
then would look up with a reassuring 
sound, plainly signifying “Okay.” 

Agnes Repplier and many famous 
Frenchmen have pointed out that none 
of us really owns a cat, so I will say, 


A covey of quails in the woodlot 

And rabbits that play in the stubble: 
A woodchuck buffoon, 

A chipmunk, a ‘coon, 

These help all my pleasures to double. 


instead, that a large, thick-furred yellow 
cat condescends to live in my home. His 
greatest ambition in life is to catch, 
perhaps devour, a sea gull. He will sit 
for hours on the railing of the porch, or 
on the sill of a high casement window 
facing the beach, and whimper. because 
the exasperating gulls, strutting the 
beach, or playing domestic duck on the 
still waters of low tide, will not fly into 
his claws. Sometimes he begins coaxing 
them with a soft, false sweetness, ending 
up by crying bitterly as they refuse to 
accept his invitation. Eventually he 
hurries off, dramatizing his intention to 
finish one up at once, and runs down to 
the beach; but the proposed capture 
never comes off. 

One demonstration in his association 
with gulls is something I have never seen 
before. He is a cat with an extraordinary 
vocal range. He has a purr with an 
overtone that sounds like two voices. It 
begins basso profundo, seemingly from 
the roots of his tail, to rise in moments 
of delight (liver or fragments of lobster) 
to that high pitch known to singers as 
alt. In a particular ecstacy of anticipa- 
tion or satisfaction it ends in a squeak. 
Sometimes he uses two mews of different 
timbre, as if in dialogue, several times 
deceiving us into thinking that two cats 
are in conversation. 

He not only talks to the gulls, but upon 
occasion, will engage in a duet with one. 
We have heard this several times. A gull 
will give one of its high calls, and the 
cat will tune in on the identical note, 
demonstrating what is known in music 
as absolute pitch. The gull had doubt- 
less cried out on a high note, “I want 
food.” And the cat had replied—with 
sinister double meaning—‘“I’m hungry, 
too.” 

But Cat’s most curious vocal perform- 
ance occurred one evening at twilight 
after small armies of neighborhood chil- 
dren had been exercising throats and 
lungs all day. Came a strange continuous 
sound—indescribable and unimaginable 
—from outside. We thought it was a 
prolongation of the children’s twelve- 
hour day, and I went out to expostulate 


& 


A beaver lodge down by the river 
And pigeons that whisper and prattle, 
But more than the rest, 

The ones | like best, 

The deer that come in with the cattle. 


with them. But there were no children 


in sight. It was some time before I 
traced the music to our yellow cat seated 
outside the door in the dimming light, 
with a crescent moon overhead, his face 
turned up to the skies, his mouth wide 
open, bringing forth this extraordinary 
evensong. 

A call from inside, “He’s hungry,” 
caused me to invite Cat in. He stopped 
singing and stared at me coldly. After 
that indecisive moment common to cats 
—“Do I or do I not want to go in?”—he 
came in with his leisurely slink, but de- 
clined his supper. He curled up on my 
rather disorderly writing desk, lying on 
top of erasers, pens, pencils, etc., a spot 
he seems to prefer to a cushion, then 
cast a reproachful glance at me, as much 
as to say, “See how you spoiled my beau- 
tiful inspiration, and it will probably 
never come to me again!” 

Whether for this reason or others he 
has never since serenaded the rising 
moon; but he still tunes in with the gulls. 


By LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON 


So shyly they eat at the haystack, 

And count me a friend, not a stranger; 
Yet softly | go, 

For well do | know, 


They are poised for leaping from danger. 


‘ 
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Parakeets Spot Jap Snipers 
By A. M. VITALE 


ECAUSE Clinton Wistner, now a 
sharpshooter in Uncle Sam’s infan- 

try somewhere in the Pacific; remem- 
bered how sharp-sighted a pair of para- 
keets that his mother owned when he 
was a boy were, the knowledge has put 
him in top rank as a Jap sniper hunter. 
At the last writing Clinton was sta- 


tioned at an airfield where every night 


Jap snipers infiltrated American lines, 
climbed trees and when day dawned 
picked off any venturesome Americans 
who appeared on the landing strips. 
Many of these snipers were shot down by 
trained Americans but it was only nat- 
ural that one or two might be missed. 

Clinton, solved this problem by hav- 
ing a friend in South America ship him 
a half dozen parakeets to experiment 
with. It was a lot of trouble getting the 
parakeets to Clinton, but they have 
proved themselves to be worth much more 
than the trouble and just about the best 
sniper spotters in the world. 

Their keen, sharp vision immediately 
detects the slightest movement in any 
tree even hundreds of yards across the 
airfield and the birds immediately be- 
come agitated and put up a soft warn- 
ing squawk while cocking the head in 
the direction from whence the move- 
ment is detected. That slight warning 
is all the expert sharpshooter needs and 
he trains his telescopic sight on the spot 
as he halts and keeps watch in the direc- 
tion the parakeet is looking. The Jap 
sniper is doomed. 

The hardy birds who made the trip 
from South America in good condition 
became quickly acclimated and were im- 
mediately put to work with very little 
training because of their natural instinct 
to give a low warning squawk at dis- 
turbances in trees. 

Clinton and two of his buddies are the 
first men upon the field each morning. 
They’ carry a parakeet on each shoulder. 
Woe to any: Jap sniper who so much as 
lifts a rifle anywhere near the airfield. 

At first the parakeets were carried in 
small wooden cages which were fastened 
to the shoulders of the sniper spotters 
because the birds were gun shy. The 
birds have now became accustomed to 
the noise of a gun being fired and make 
no attempt to escape. 

The little feathered life savers are 
treated royally not only by enlisted men 
but by officers, nurses and flyers alike. 
They have already, in about eight 
months, saved dozens of American lives. 
So well do these little creatures do their 
job that no Americans stationed at this 
particular base have been killed by 
snipers bullets since their arrival. 

Witnesses claim that the birds have 
been responsible for the removal of more 
than one hundred and fifty Jap snipers. 
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SEA LIFE—Two very large groups of 
the animal kingdom are almost entirely 
unrepresented in the sea. There are no 
amphibians in the ocean and only one 
kind of insect, a family of water strid- 
ers. 


WHEATEAR is said to be the only land 
bird that migrates regularly between 
North America and Africa. This is the 
Wheatear whose summer home is in 


Greenland. 


MONKEYS—The only monkeys living 
wild in Europe are the Barbary Apes, a 
troop of which have been living on the 
rock of Gibraltar for centuries. 


TURTLE—The common snapping turtle 
is said to grow sometimes as heavy as 
seventy pounds. 


DRAGONFLIES—Naturalists timing 
the flight of some of the dragon flies, 
report a speed of nearly sixty miles an 
hour. 


ANTS—With some species of ants found 
in Africa, the queen may be a thousand 
times as large as the workers, even 
though both may be hatched from eggs 
laid by the same mother. 


BIRDS—Both the gannet and the brown 
pelican have air sacs under the skin on 
the breast. These seem to cushion the 
shock of their dives after fish. 


COLTS—No one knows why, but a colt 
from a cross between the Arab and Eu- 
ropean breeds of horses is usually 
marked with a white star. 


DINOSAURS—Although famous for 
their size, not all the ancient dinosaurs 
were giants. Some were no larger than 
a barnyard chicken. 


WILD ASS of Asia is one of the most 
untamable of all the beasts. 


EUROPEAN CUCKOO is a notorious 
parasite on other birds, but the Ameri- 
can cuckoo is a respectable bird that 
builds a nest and cares for its own 


family. 


Any unsual or interesting facts con- 
cerning animals will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Please mention source. Address 
—Animalore, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Cats of London 


By JOAN LITTLEFIELD 


N a recent London air raid a young 
woman was rescued, after being em- 

tombed in debris for forty hours, 
through the mewings of a kitten which 
was imprisoned with her. 

On another occasion a cat won a medal 
from Our Dumb Friends League for sav- 
ing its owners when an incendiary bomb 
set their house on fire. They were in bed 
at the time, but the cat awoke them by 
crying and pulling at the bedclothes. 

“There is no doubt,” said an official of 
the national organization that looks after 
animals during and after air raids, 
“that the cat population of Great Bri- 
tain seems far more indifferent to bomb- 
ing than most dogs are. Perhaps it is 
that cat superiority—or the fact that 
she has nine lives! 

“Cats have an acute perception of 
danger and often show signs of uneasi- 
ness before the sirens are sounded. My 
own cat always warns me when a raid 
is imminent. The same is true of cats 
on ships. 

“Cats have a genius, too, for finding 
the safest place in a house when a raid 
is in progress. They will squeeze be- 
tween two joists, for instance; and there 
is the example of the cat who had kit- 
tens under a marble-topped table and 
was found there with her new family in- 
tact under a pile of rubble. 

“Both dogs and cats incline to take 
their owners’ reactions to a raid. If the 
owner is nervous, his animal will be 
nervous, too; if he is calm, his pet will 
cease to be afraid. Cats, being more im- 
personal than dogs, are less subject to 
these reactions. They tend to regard the 
sirens either as a prelude to a bad 
bombing noise or to a comfortable place 
under the stairs, and seem to react ac- 
cordingly.” 

The horse is apparently the only ani- 
mal that is completely indifferent to 
sirens or bombs, though the approach of 
fire makes him highly nervous. 

A number of cats, whose owners have 
been killed, have been rescued in recent 
raids. New homes are quickly found for 
them, since there is a great demand for 
cats in Britain today because of the 
rats which have been evicted from shat- 
tered buildings. 

It is seldom cats rescue each other. 
In this respect dogs are their superiors. 
The prize for rescue work goes to a pure- 
bred wire-haired Irish terrier called 
Beauty, who won the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Animals’ silver medal for gal- 
lantry after having located thirty-two 
buried animals. She accompanies her 
master, Superintendent W. H. Barnett, 
leader of an animal rescue squad, on his 
visits to bombed sites, and is as acute as 
a water-diviner in locating imprisoned 
cats and dogs. 
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Animal 


That 
Couldn’t 


By MAX MEREDITH 


HAT story about the old ‘“Doubting 


Thomas” who stubbornly main- 

tained—despite the evidence to the 
contrary, before his very eyes—“There 
ain’t no sich animile!” really came true 
in England. 

The first reports of a most singular 
four-footed animal that hatched its young 
from eggs, and had a bill like a duck, 
was received with skepticism. Why, there 
just couldn’t be an animal like that! 
And even when a stuffed specimen was 
brought to England—proving conclu- 
sively that there certainly was such an 
animal—some really intelligent British- 
ers smiled knowingly and declared that 
they weren’t being fooled by this ingeni- 
ous but absurd fabrication of some joke- 
playing taxidermist! 

The watermole, or the duckbill, as it 
is popularly called because its head and 
snout greatly resemble those of a duck, 
is an aquatic animal, and a burrower— 
as thoroughly so as is the beaver. Seen 
swimming, it looks like nothing so much 
as a black bottle floating about upon the 
surface of the water. It inhabits the 
rivers of Australia, Tasmania, and the 
neighboring islands. It is the sole mem- 
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ber of a zoological family, and of all 
mammals, the duckbill is most like a bird. 

It has a rather flat body, some eighteen 
or twenty inches long, short legs, and its 
feet are webbed, each with five well- 
developed toes, armed with large claws. 
The forefeet have a connecting membrane 
for swimming, which extends beyond the 
claws and it may be folded back out of 
the way so as not to interfere with the 
efficient use of claws in burrowing. The 
head is small and round, set with very 
small, very bright eyes. The animal has 
no visible ears, but its internal ears are 
perfectly developed and its hearing is 
quite acute. 

Instead of the muzzle, mouth, and teeth 
of the ordinary quadruped, this strange 
creature is furnished by Nature with a 
horny beak, much like that of a duck. 
This beak, proportionately broader than 
a duck’s, incloses the upper and lower 
jaws with an extremely sensitive naked 
skin, which is almost black. This skin 
is raised into a frill-like fold around the 
base of the bill, so that, in burrowing 
and rooting for food in the mud, this fold 
of skin is turned back to protect the 
animal’s eyes. 


Dogs Shared National Destinies . . 


HE destinies of nations often depend 
upon the bare threads of chance. 
Even the vigilance and devotion of a dog 
can at times indirectly shape the course 
of national destiny—and receive scant 
credit from the pens of the historians. 
A bloodhound once saved the life of 
Robert the Bruce in a skirmish with a 
patrol of English soldiers. When Bruce 
was disarmed in a hand-to-hand fight, 
the dog attacked its master’s nearest 
assailants and held them at bay until 
he could rearm himself. . 
The dog’s action undoubtedly influ- 
enced the course of Scottish history. 


Bruce, who was then a fugitive from the 
English, escaped capture or death be- 
cause of the alertness of his canine com- 
panion. Afterwards he rallied the Scots 
anew, raised an army and won their 
national independence on the fourteenth 
century field of Bannockburn. 

This is no incident colored by legend, 
like the tale of Robert Bruce and the 
spider. It is backed by the full weight 
of historical evidence. 

The barking of an alert spaniel has 
been credited with a similar share in 
shaping the course of a nation. It hap- 
pened during an intended surprise at- 
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A kind of teeth are supplied the duck- 
bill in the form of horny structures. Its 
tongue cannot be extended. This animal 
has a loose skin and a dense, soft, 
blackish-brown fur. At the roots of its 
glossy coat there is a layer of soft, short 
waterproof fur, like that of the beaver’s. 
The tail is short, broad, and flattened. 
Belying the animal’s disposition, the 
duckbill’s voice sounds something like 
the growl of a young dog. 

An expert swimmer and diver, the 
duckbill inhabits burrows near the water. 
It feeds chiefly on water insects, worms, 
and small, shelled animals—such as slugs, 
snails, mussels, and the like. The duck- 
bill lays two eggs at a time. These are 
about three-fourths of an inch long, and 
are covered with a white shell which is 
soft and flexible, but strong. 


That the duckbill actually lays eggs, 
from which its young is hatched—ani- 
mals born into the world in the manner 
of a bird!—was long a disputed fact. 
The aboriginal peoples of the country, 
however, had long observed and testified 
to this interesting fact. 


e By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


tack in one of the sixteenth century 
campaigns that were fought in defense 
of the Netherlands and its sovereignty. 

The dog’s barking awakened the camp 
of William, Prince of Orange, in the 
darkness of night. As a result, the 
Netherlanders successfully repelled what 
might otherwise have been a disastrous 
engagement with the Spanish troops 
under the infamous Duke of Alva. 

The American patriot who declared 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty!” never reckoned upon the vigilance 
of a dog ever alert to its master’s needs 
and safety. 


\ 
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Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers. 


The Downy Woodpecker 
By GLADYS JORDAN 


F ALL my birds, the little downy 
woodpecker, that made his home in 
the old apple tree in the orchard, was 
the most interesting. He was fr endly, 
but never intimate. A brief “peek” was 
his only answer to my daily greeting. 
But he had important business to attend 
to, so I forgave him. 

He was hunting for, and finding, the 
flat-headed apple tree borers, of which 
he kills great numbers. Up the tree he 
would go, hunting every inch of the way 
for his prey. The chips would fly as he 
drove deeper and deeper into the bark 
until he found his victim, then his sharp, 
horny tongue would drive straight.for 
its heart. When he had reached the top, 
he would look about for a moment then 
he would go down the tree backward at 
a surprising rate of speed. 

Downy’s feet differ from those of most 
birds in that he has two front and two 
hind toes. Most birds have three front 
and one hind toe. Downy can cling to 
the tree trunk easily and he seems to sit 
back on his stiff, bristle tail which flat- 
tens out against the tree trunk like a 
prop. On the tree or off the downy 
woodpecker knows how to take care of 
himself and he does not fear the cold 
winter weather. He finds a hollow log 
and there he drills himself a home. Just 
a nice roomy hole where he can snuggle 
down and forget the wind and weather. 
By some strange instinct, he builds a 
house that always faces the sunny south. 
The wife does not bother to furnish or 
decorate the home, instead she lays her 
eggs on the bare floor and, like most 
bird’s eggs that are hidden from the light 
of day, they are pure white. 
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Downy does not stop at killing merely 
the apple borers, he next goes after the 
codling moth and the caterpillars. He 
sometimes chooses the surface-feeding 
caterpillars and sometimes digs into the 
bark for. the borers. -Sometimes this 
bird has been called a sapsucker, but that 
is pure libel. He is a staunch friend of 
the farmer. He eats the larvae, eggs and 
grubs of injurious insects. He eats less 
than two per cent of grain and less than 
six per cent of fruit and any workman 
is worthy of his hire. Almost seventy- 
five per cent of Downy’s food consists of 
insects. He eats many thousands of the 
May beetles, ants and plant lice. Of all 
the woodpeckers, he really does the most 
good. 

There are five varieties scattered over 
temperate North America and are more 
often seen in the open than in the woods. 
Their range is from the low swamps to 
the mountain tops, though they are sel- 
dom seen above three thousand feet. 
These birds have a particular reason for 
alighting on a pine tree. They are in 
search of the pine weevil which destroys 
the top shoots of the young white pine 
and causes a crook in the tree trunk, 
thereby cutting down its market value. 

The young are blind, naked and help- 
less, but later their persistent cries for 
food keep their fond parents busy. When 
full grown they are about six and three 
quarters inches long. The male has a 
red band across the back of his neck; the 
female a white band. The upper parts 
are black, spotted with white; under 
parts, white. They go from Labrador 
and Alaska to Florida and California. 
If you want them for winter friends just 
hang out a bit of suet and they will come, 
even to your window pane, to “peek, 
peek” their thanks. And they will look 
after your trees through early spring 
and summer in a most thorough and 
positive manner. 


A Pair of Birds 


A butterfly and a hummingbird 
Sat on the columbine. 

They had met before on the clover, 
And once on a trumpet vine. 

The hummingbird started his humming, 
The butterfly seemed quite still. 

Then a whirlwind came and scared them so 
They both flew over the hill. 

They found a tall colored daisy, 
And one so very white, 

They thought they'd found a passion flower 
Where they could spend the night. 

But the daisy white said, “We haven't room, 
You better fly on to the oak.” 

The hummingbird, humming again, flew on; 
The butterfly never spoke. 

The deadly nightshade whispered, 
And told carnation white 

That the oak was “hospitality” 
To a pair of birds that night. 
——Catherine Nethken in Blue Moon 
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The Cactus Wren 


IKE most desert dwellers, the Cactus 
Wren blends very well with the 
scenery, wearing a soft brown suit with 
a dash of black and white. He has also 
learned to adapt himself to his surround- 
ings, as do most birds. In the dry, desert 
lands of Mexico and Lower California 
he makes his home in the hollow stems 
of the Jumping Cholla. The natives call 
this cactus, with its terrible thorns and 
swift growth, “the devil plant” but it is 
a friend to the cactus wren, keeping him 
safe from his chief enemies, the snake 
and the weasel. 

The Cactus Wren sometimes makes his 
home in the thorny branches of the 
Joshua Tree, a rather ugly member of 
the fine Yucca Family. In Arizona the 
giant cactus or saguaro gives shelter to 
the Cactus Wren and there he is liable to 
have for company a wee grey owl, a tiny 
woodpecker, and that dainty feathered 
mite, the verdin or desert bush-tit. 


The nest is very cleverly made with a 
runway just large enough to let in the 
rightful owners and keep out intruders. 
There is also a roof to keep the hot 
desert sun off the babies. 


The Cactus Wren seems to be more 
fond of nest building than most birds for 
he often makes several. These extra 
homes are called “cock nests” for there 
the male bird keeps watch while the 
mother bird and precious eggs or chicks 
stay in a nest nearby. If there is any 
sign of danger the father bird gives a 
soft warning call, very different to his 
usual clear, ringing note—one of the 
most welcome sounds in lonely desert 
lands. 

The Cactus Wren is larger than most 
members of the family and he lacks the 
pert, tip-tilted tail, but he has all the wren 
courage and cheeriness. The eggs are 
among the loveliest in all the bird family 
—soft pink with cinnamon markings. 


—Winifred Heath 
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Crows in Mythology 


N the popular mythologies of many 
countries, the crow is much maligned 


as an evil bird. Not a single ancient 
myth speaks in his favor, but actually 
the black fellow, although he’s quite 
mischievous, does not entirely deserve his 
bad reputation. 

According to Roman mythology, it 
owes its black plumage to Aesculapius, 
for his mother, the nymph Coronis, had 
a quarrel with his father, Apollo, who 
lost his temper and slew the nymph. 
Regretting his act, he began to mourn, 
and because the crow’s raucous laughter 
annoyed him, he changed the bird’s color 
from snow-white to sooty black. 

In Norway, there is a Hill of Bad 
Spirits where ghosts are said to fly 
about in the likeness of crows, and in 
Sweden, a similar spot is known as the 
Place of Crows and Devils. Tibet has 
an Evil City of Crows, and Pliny called 
the crow a bird of ill-omened garrulity. 

Shakespeare’s Cassius says: 


“Ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o’er our heads and downward look 
on us 


As we were sickly prey; these shadows 
seem 


A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the 
ghost.” 

The cawing of a crow has always been 
held to bode evil, and the children of 
many countries have long been taught 
to shun these wicked birds of ebony hue. 

Modern proverbs do not brand the 
crow as a perpetual messenger of evil, 
but much depends on the number of 
crows that you see. According to one 
proverb, which is amusing but absurd 
“one crow is lucky, two is unlucky, three 
is health, four is wealth, and five is 
sickness.” 

—Wilbert N. Savage 
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Strange Bell Ringers 


EHIND the twelve-hundred-year-old 

cathedral at Wells, England, known 
as the City of Waters, stands the palace 
of the bishop. It is surrounded by a 
willow-shaded moat and here are to be 
seen the famous white swans, descend- 
ants of those brought from Rome cen- 
turies ago. They are so tame that they 
will come when called. 

In the “Requirements for the Bishop’s 
Palace,” the feeding of the swans is im- 
perative, and has brought a curious sys- 
tem into usage. A low casement window 
in the shadiest part of the palace wall 
is always open when there is no ice on 
the moat. From it hangs a cord buoyed 
with a cork so that it will float on the 
water beneath. 

When hungry, the swans sail grace- 
fully to the cord, seize it in their bills 
and tug. The tugging rings a bell in 
the palace and instantly, a uniformed 
attendant appears to feed the bishop’s 
beautiful charges. In cold weather the 
swans are warmly housed. 

—L. E. Eubanks 


& 
How Did He Know?. 


FEW years ago, an elderly woman, 

who was living with her relatives, 
began to lose her sight. The family had 
a car, and as she delighted in riding, 
she was taken for a ride often: The 
dog, a great pet, remained at home, but 
as soon as the family returned, he would 
come trotting to meet them. He would 
sidle up to the elderly woman, take one of 
her hands gently in his mouth and lead 
her along the walk, up the steps, and into 
the house. No one taught him to do this, 
and he did it to no one else. How did 
he know she was losing her sight? 

—Annie Bryant 
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No Web for This Spider 


HERE would a spider be without 

a web? Just ask the crab spider, 

for he gets along without one. This lazy 

fellow escapes the effort of spinning, an 
art he has never learned. 

The crab spider is so called because he 
walks like a crab—always sideways or 
backwards, for he travels best in these 
directions. 

With no web to trap victims for his 
larder, the hungry crab spider pounces 
upon unlucky prey from behind leaves 
and twigs. He is hard to see, because 
he has the gift common to lizards and 
toads—that of blending perfectly into 
any background. 

Another member of the clan wears a 
gayly-tinted coat, and so he does his 
hunting from flowers, whose vivid color- 
ing renders him almost invisible. 

—Ida M. Pardue 
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Something about Elephants 
By J. FRANK BROWNING 


O YOU know that no one has ever 
seen a wild African elephant lie 
down to rest or sleep? Ths singular odd- 
ity puzzles wild-life experts, for the 
Asiatic species displays no such char- 
acteristic, and lies down often to slumber 
and rest. 


Do you know that an elephant’s hide 
may be more than one and one-half inches 
thick on some parts of his ponderous 
body? That is why they are called 
pachyderms, which means  “thick- 
skinned.” Only the rhinoceros, the hip- 
popotamus, and the tapir have hides as 
thick as the elephant. 

Do you know that, of all the animals 
mentioned in the Bible—ranging from 
the camel to the cat, from the bear to the 
badger, from the antelope to the hare— 
the word “elephant” appears in the Bible 
not a single time? 

Do you know that a famous Dutch 
animal dealer once trained six full-grown 
elephants to work and carry their mas- 
ters in just two days? This record still 
stands today; no one has ever equaled it. 


Do you know that at birth a baby 
elephant may be three feet high and 
weigh two hundred or more pounds? The 
mother elephant is very affectionate to- 
ward her young, and carefully protects 
it until it is four or five years old. 

Do you know that African elephants 
reach a height of twelve feet, and a 
weight of 9,000 pounds? The Indian or 
Asiatic elephant is smaller, and is easier 
to tame and train. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Press Association, Inc. 


SEAGOING HITCHHIKER GETS A LIFT 


Astonished crewmen of a United States 


submarine saw this hitchhiking seal on the 


deck when they opened the conning tower after surfacing while on patrol in the 
Pacific. 


a 
Purging Parasites . . py Erik SEIDLER 


OEVER made observations of the 

habits of animals will agree that 
cleanliness is their very soul. Tongue 
and paw replace water and towel with 
most of the fur-bearers. Water is used 
too by some, but never by a fox. I wit- 
nessed an incident where this rule was 
violated, where a fox dipped into the 
water to its very neck. Another excep- 
tion to this rule I was privileged to see 
was the antics of some bats. They fly 
only at twilight and in darkness. One 
day while holidaying at the beaches of 
“Lago Maggiore” in Switzerland, I was 
surprised to see a flock of these nocturnal 
animals flying over the water, at brilliant 
noontide, skimming the waves till they 
looked for all the world like stones 
skipped by a boy at play. One misjudged 
his distance, splashed in entirely, and 
was in danger of drowning. Amazed at 
the performance of these bats, I rescued 
the endangered to see what might be 
causing this plienomena, and why they 
had left their “‘up-side-down” day-resting 
to cavort over the waves. 


The answer was not long in coming. 
The poor bats were infested with number- 
less fleas. They were ridding themselves 
of parasites, trying to strip them off as 
they skimmed the waves. 


Another unique “delousing” plan was 
used by a fox at a lonely Czechoslovakian 
lake, with myself as an interested spec- 
tator. This animal was nearly frantic 


with the agony of fleas, and was crashing 
through underbrush with customary 
stealth forgotten, biting and snapping at 
his merciless torturers, trying to fling 
them from his coat. Finally, exhausted, 
by the heat of the day and his violent 
exertions, with tongue lolling out, he sat 
looking despairingly at the water. I 
expected him to leap frantically into the 
lake, but instead he sat meditating his 
problem for some moments. His reason- 
ing outmatched mine, for as I watched, 
he reached down and started plucking 
the soft fur from his underbelly. In a 
moment he had a ball as large as a fist. 
Balancing this delicately on the end of 
his nose much like a trained seal, he 
stepped gingerly into the water, slowly, 
making not the slightest ripple, he waded 
out. The water rose up his legs, his 
back, his neck, until just his nostrils and 
the fur ball were on the surface. Re- 
leased by its own buoyancy, the ball 
floated away taking with it all his un- 
welcome guests who had sought it out as 
a haven from the rising flood. His gentle 
immersion gave the parasites time to find 
this last dry spot, whereas a sudden 
plunge wouid have caused them to cling 
with greater tenacity. Retrieving the 
ball of fur, I found hundreds of fleas, 
attesting to the completeness of the 
fox’s cure. The mentality of the fox 
went up in my esteem, and I vowed that 
I would never do anything to harm any 
of these intelligent animals. 
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Recommendation 
By MADELEINE BURCH 


They came a-knocking at my door— 
The hobo and his dog— 

A lean and shabby hungry pair 
From out the morning fog. 


“Have you some chores that we could do 
In trade for breakfast here? 

My dog and | are traveling through 
Without our financier.” 


He gave a friendly sort of grin, 
And tightened up his belt; 

But | remembered front page news 
Of how a tramp had dealt 


A swift blow here, a gun-shot there, 
And left the farm in flames 

To pay for country kindness shown; 
And it gave place and names 


Of all involved except the tramp 

Who never had been caught. 

“No work!" | said, and stepped back in, 
In haste, although | thought 


Of how another pair of hands 

Just now seemed heaven sent. 

The small dog thumped his mongrel tail 
And sniffed the bacon scent. 


The adoration in his eyes 

That watched his master’s face, 
Made reason falter while my heart 
Stepped up and took its place. 


“Come in,” | said, “and bring your pup; 
| never yet have seen 

A man his dog could love and trust, 

Be vicious, cruel, or mean.” 


INDNESS to animals is one of the 

surest signs of a high civilization, 

and amusement at the sufferings of other 

persons is a sign of the lowest type of 
intelligence and of primitive stupidity. 
—Prof. William Lyon Phelps 


OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday after- 
noon at !:15 over Springfield radio station 
WSPR—1270 on your radio dial. This pro- 
gram is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe 
and sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Programs will be as follows: 
October 


October 10—"Emergency Care and Treat- 
ment of Animals.” 


October 17—"True Dog Stories." 
October 24—"Animals in General." 


October 31—"Understanding Our 
mals," 


3—"Animals in the News." 


Ani- 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


Wwe are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Educa- 
tion Trust Fund. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 

* * * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15. 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ..... 1,012 
Cases entered in Dispensary .... 2,392 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ...... 257 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 948 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening 
828,091 


AUGUST REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 


ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTH- 
AMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, 


ATHOL, BROCKTON AND NEW BED- 
FORD, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 16,312 
Cases investigated ............ 295 
Animals examined ............ 4,322 
Animals placed in homes ........ 171 
Lost animals restored to owners . . ‘129 
Number of prosecutions ........ 4 
Number of convictions ......... 4 
Horses taken from work ........ 13 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 38 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ........ 10 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 47,634 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


TO OUR 


tion with any other similar Society. 


FORM OF 


property, describe the property). 


given gladly. 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is "The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


| give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 


FRIENDS 


BEQUEST 


dollars (or, if other 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: My long-haired cat has 
developed hard lumps in his fur all over 
the body. What is the cause of this, and 
what can I do to relieve the condition? 

Answer: Long-haired cats require 
daily grooming with brush and comb to 
keep the fur in good condition and free 
from mats. Once these lumps of hair 
have formed, it is difficult to get rid of 
them and still preserve the coat. In most 
cases they have to be cut or clipped from 
the animal. If they are extensive, this is 
a laborious and painful job, and is most 
easily handled with the cat under anes- 
thesia. To accomplish this, it would be 
necessary to obtain the aid of your vet- 
erinarian. Following rémoval of the mats, 
adequate grooming of the coat will pre- 
vent their reappearance. 

2. Question: How often is it neces-- 
sary to worm a dog? 

Answer: Worm medicine should not be 
administered unless there is evidence 
that the dog is actually infested with 
these parasites. The treatment is neces- 
sarily harsh and not recommended unless 
worms are seen or their presence deter- 
mined by an examination by your 
veterinarian. 

3. Question: I should like to buy my 
puppy a ball to amuse him, but friends 
have advised against it. Are there any 
objections to such a toy? 

Answer: Dogs can derive pleasure from 
a ball and often enjoy retrieving it for 
the owner. However, the ball should be 
large enough so that there is no possi- 
bility that the dog may get it stuck in his 
throat or swallow it. Frequently, we hear 
of difficulties arising, a ball or other small 
object may become lodged in the throat, 
stomach, or intestines. The consequences 
may be serious, interfering with the tak- 
ing and digesting of food by the dog. 
If not removed, fatal results may ensue. 


R. M. B., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 


& 


Any Old Papers? 


= Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
is once again in urgent need of old 
newspapers and will appreciate small or 
large gifts of discarded papers. 

These are placed in the cages to aid 
in rendering the utmost care and com- 
fort to sick and injured pets during their 
period of hospitalization. 

We are confident that we can once 
again count on our friends to respond 
to this appeal. 
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Nurse and willing patients. 


Twins Hospitalized 
HESE interesting, six-month-old ped- 
igreed Dachshund sisters, ““Weenie” 
and “Mittens,” inseparable companions 
that they are, could not bear the thought 
of occupying individual cages when they 
were recently entered as patients at the 
Angell Memorial Anima] Hospital. 

As a result, it was arranged to have 
them share the same.kennel during their 
period of hospitalization. There seems to 
be.some jealousy on the part of “Weenie,” 
however, because she was not as fortunate 
as “Mittens,” (right) who was born with 
a perfect “V” on her pretty head. 

In this case, however, “Mittens” could 
not help feeling that the “V” stood for 
“Victim” instead of “Victory.” Nurse 
Miriam Puffer is shown bidding the twins 
farewell as they leave the Hospital to 
join their owners. 


Care Saves Horse Mascot 

UDDY,” horse mascot of a United 

States Army signal corps in New 
Guinea, is alive today because his soldier 
friends refused to have him shot when 
he broke a leg. 

Doctors at the hospital looked up in 
amazement when signal corps.men car- 
ried Buddy into the X-ray laboratory. 
The horse had broken a leg in a fall down 
a hill. The veterinarian said the leg 
could be set, if he had an X-ray taken and 
if the boys would suspend Buddy in a 
canvas hammock until the bone knitted. 

The soldiers transported Buddy to the 
hospital, where the surprised doctors 
made the pictures. They lugged him 
back to the veterinarian for the setting 
of the fracture. Then they moved Buddy 
to a shady place and suspended him in a 
canvas hammock, and fixed up a feed 
box and watering trough within easy 
reach. The leg is knitting splendidly, 
but the soldiers are sure Buddy will be 
thoroughly spoiled by the time he gets 
out of his hammock. 

—Alan A. Brown 
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Birds That Cannot Fly 


EW ZEALAND, an island in the 
South Pacific Ocean, is the home 
of a queer bird known as the Kiwi. They 
cannot fly, but hidden under their brown 
or gray feathers that look like long, 
loose hair, are a pair of tiny wings. Their 
bill is long and slightly curved and helps 
them to feel their way around at night 
when they look for food. They spend 
most of the daytime rolled up in a ball 
or stand with their bill touching the 
ground as a support. The female Kiwi 
lays one or two eggs in a sort of burrow 
and the male sits on them most of the 
time. The eggs are very large; almost 
as large as an ostrich egg. The baby 
Kiwis are very unusual birds for when 
they leave their egg-home they are fully 
feathered and can take care of them- 
selves without any help from their 
parents. 
—Lenelle Marsh Kanthack 


Captain Schnelle greets friends. 


Happy Reunion 


URING his recent leave of absence, 
Captain Gerry B. Schnelle,. who in 
civilian life is Assistant Chief of Staff 
of our Society’s Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, paid a visit to the Hospital, 
greeted friends, and was almost over- 
come with enthusiasm on the part of 
these cute little canine patients. 
“Butch,” the tiny cocker spaniel, was 
insistent that he have a reserved seat 
and climbed, without waiting for an in- 
vitation, atop the Captain’s shoulder 
where he could get a “dog’s-eye” view of 
this “funny world” and at the same time 
watch what the photographer was doing. 
Captain Schnelle, who is attached to 
the Army Veterinary Corps, is stationed 
at the Remount Depot, Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia, where the training of dogs for use 
during wartime is handled. 
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Shall We Go on Killing? 


By BURLINGHAM SCHURR 


OT so many years have passed since 

song birds, as well as most all forms 

of feathered creatures, were slaughtered 

by the millions to supply the whims of 
fashion in women’s hats. 

The value of bird life in its relation to 
agriculture was little understood until 
this great destruction took place. When 
the birds disappeared, insects overran 
the country. Only then did people learn 
that birds and insects bear an important 
relation to each other. With birds greatly 
diminished in numbers, insects had no 
enemy to check their increase. Conse- 
quently, many insects wreaked destruc- 
tion in garden, farm, orchard and forest. 

The World War has emphasized the 
fact that the products of the soil and 
the natural wealth of a nation stand 
foremost in “backing up” a great strug- 
gle. The truth stands—Nature is the 
backbone of a nation. 

A multitude of facts might be advanced 
to illustrate how necessary it is to under- 
stand such matters. However, the ques- 
tion which should concern the people 
most is how to create in the younger 
generation greater respect for life. 

Hunting has caused an appalling scar- 
city of wild life. The first step, then, is 
to give it a chance to increase by closing 
the woodlands and waters to hunting. 
Put away the shotgun and rifle. Tell 
that boy or girl of yours there is enough 
killing going on in the world. 


New Inductee 


y response to an appeal for a mascot, 

our Society gladly presented a Nor- 
wegian Elkhound, which was promptly 
named “Major.” The picture shows 


Nurse Mary F. Wood making the presen- 
tation to Sergeant Ted Helfand, Staff 
Sergeant Benjamin Rubin, Company “C,” 
708th Military Police Battalion, Camp 
Edwards. 


Presentation of "Major." 
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"Sinbad" gets a check-up. 


Famous Mascot in Hospital 


R. TODD O. MUNSON, of the vet- 
erinary staff of the Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital, gives a physical 
examination to “Sinbad,” famed mascot 
of a Coast Guard combat cutter and 
veteran of many crossings of the stormy 
North Atlantic. Hospital nurse, Miriam 
Puffer, is shown assisting Dr. Munson. 
Many. anecdotes about Sinbad’s escapades 
have become classics. 


Fined for Kicking Dog 


ITH the statement, “A man who 

kicks a dog is pretty far down in 
the world,” Judge A. Z. Goodfellow re- 
cently ordered a Fitchburg, Mass., resi- 
dent to pay a fine of $100 for cruelty to 
an animal. 

Harry C. Smith, Worcester Prosecut- 
ing Officer for our Society, testified that 
he went to the man’s place of employment 
and that the defendant admitted kicking 
the dog, but refused to discuss the matter 
further. 

He later claimed, however, that the dog 
attacked him and nipped at the cuffs of 
his trousers, but under cross-examination 
admitted that he did not know whether 
it was that particular dog or a younger 
one that was running and barking in the 
same vicinity. 

The owner of the dog testified that the 
man came out of a store and without any 
provocation on the part of her pet, kicked 
the animal so hard that the dog fell help- 
lessly on the sidewalk. 

The attending veterinarian stated that 
the dog died before medical assistance 
could be given. The animal suffered a 
rupture, a broken back leg, abdominal 
bruises and possible fractures of the ribs. 
In the veterinarian’s opinion the dog was 
kicked twice, if not three times. He also 
stated that he had attended the animal 
several times in the past and that the 
animal was exceptionally docile, was not 
a barker and was too feeble to cause 
injury by biting. 
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“Oops, Sorry” 


OR some weeks a ward of a United 
States general hospital in England 
has been having a constant visitor. A 
squirrel, anxious to foster Anglo- 
American relations, has been putting in 
regular, twice-daily appearances punctu- 
ally at eight in the morning and six in 
the evening. His routine has been a fairly 
simple one, a run completely around the 
ward and then out again. 

Recently, a solicitous wardman decided 
that the guest should be fed, and started 
to leave a small saucer of milk somewhere 
along the path taken by the squirrel. This 
changed the itinerary only slightly—the 
squirrel would run in, dash for the milk, 
and then continue his cycle before leav- 
ing. 

Several times he has entered the wrong 
ward. He does not go very far before 
he realizes the error, and then sits back 
on two legs as if to say, “Oops, sorry,” 
and runs out to find the right ward. 


John T. Brown. 


New Officer 


E introduce, this month, Mr. John 

T. Brown, new appointee to the 
office of Prosecuting Officer in Spring- 
field, covering the counties of Hampden, 
Hampshire and Franklin. 

In 1931, Mr. Brown joined the Mas- 
sachusetts State Police, having trained 
at Commonwealth Armory, and gradu- 
ated as an expert horseman. He has been 
stationed at Concord, Topsfield and Fram- 
ingham barracks as well as in the office 
of the State Treasury in the State House, 
in Boston. 

His great love of horses and his past 
experience with the State Police will, 
undoubtedly, be of great assistance to 
him in the execution of his new duties. 
We wish him success in his new work. 

Mr. Brown replaces Mr. Fred F. Hall, 
who resigned recently. 
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Black Cats 


On Hallowe'en at midnight, years ago 

When Shaman was the Druid Lord of Death, 

And men bowed down to oak and mistletoe, 

The souls-of-wicked-men were made the 
breath, 

At Shaman’s dark command, of all the 
beasts. 

To combat this, great altar fires were built, 

And rituals were uttered by the priests 

To rid the lowly animals of guilt. 


The witches sought revenge with much ado, 
And might have won—the witches vouch for 

that— 
But everywhere rose cats of Stygian hue, 
And every witch was conquered by a cat. 


—Christine Park Hankinson 


& 
Abandoning Animals 


N its annual appeal to all animal own- 
ers, The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
recently urged all those having pets, espe- 
cially returning vacationists, not to 
abandon their pets under any circum- 
stances. 

“Many well-meaning citizens,” stated 
Society officials, “are too likely to lose 
sight of the fact that these unfortunate 
creatures, left behind to forage for them- 
selves, will ultimately starve or become 
diseased as a result of such unkind and 
inconsiderate treatment. We, therefore, 
cannot stress too strongly the importance 
of vacationists taking their pets with 
them when returning to the city, thereby 
eliminating untold suffering to the ani- 
mal world.” 

As has been the Society’s custom for 
many years, placards were posted at vari- 
ous resorts throughout the Common- 
wealth, warning against abandoning 
animals. A reward of twenty dollars is 
offered by the Society for the conviction 
of anyone guilty of such crime. 

In the picture, Mr. Herman N. Dean, 
Prosecuting Officer for the Society, and 
nine-year-old Mary O’Connor, of Rox- 
bury, holding her much-loved tabby, 
“Mitzi,” are shown viewing one of the 
posters. 


Kitten refuses to look. 
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“Tilly,” the Terrier 


Wwe found her amidst the powder 
and rubble of the shell-swept little 
town of Tilly-sur-Seulles when we en- 
tered it after nearly two weeks of fight- 
ing. 

That is why we called her “Tilly” right 
away. She was dazed by the shelling 
and bombing and she whined and whim- 
pered nervously then, but she joined our 
party and she is now a veteran of both 
the British and American battle fronts 
and a heroine of captured Cherbourg. 

A five-month-old fox terrier, she goes 
somewhere or other into the front lines 
every day. When we are ready to start 
off she comes up to our jeep, puts her 
two front paws up and gets lifted in. 
She is too small to jump up. Then she 
stands with her feet planted on somebody 
as we whiz through the countryside. 

It’s true she doesn’t like gunfire which 
sends the tiny stump of her tail droop- 
ing, but she never shows any signs of 
deserting. 

She suffered the thunder of some of 
“Monty’s” famous barrages, and has 
been strafed by machine guns time and 
_ time again. But her worst taste of fire 
happened when she was visiting the 
Americans during the siege of Cher- 
bourg. 

When we reached the American front, 
Tilly distinguished herself by going up 
to a General who was studying a map 
placed on the ground, planting her paws 
on the map, and giving him an affection- 
ate lick behind the ear. 

The General patted Tilly and then 
told us where to go to see the last gasp 
of the Cherbourg garrison. 

We went forward. It was a rip- 
snorting, crackling bonfire of a battlefield. 
Below us the port spouted smoke and 
sparks like a railway engine. 

We had not gone far when a.shell 
dropped near us. It killed some men and 
wounded others, myself among them. We 
forgot about Tilly for a while, until we 
saw:her whimpering. She had been hit, 
too. A splinter had struck her square 
between the eyes. 

We bathed and dressed her wound. And 
she thanked us with her customary lick 
behind the ear. 

—Londen Star 


Dictionary of Dogs 
By Aletha M. Bonner 
The Poodle 


The Poodle-dog has ever borne 

The brunt of jokes, and words of scorn. 
Just why this is ‘tis hard to tell, 

Since these dogs in strong points excel. 
Its colors vary—white, brown, black; 
Its pedigree extends far back 

To ancient times and ancient ways— 
Back to the “good old lap-dog days!” 
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ANIMA] 


Some strange tales have come out of 
this current global conflict. One man 
fell out of his plane and fell back into 
it to be saved. This story concerns a 
Technical Sergeant who bailed out at a 
thousand feet and landed on the back 
of a horse. Neither the man nor the 
horse was hurt. 


A private in the United States Army 
credits a monkey with saving his life 
three times and claims that the monk 
also saved fourteen of his buddies. The 
little animal first warned the soldier and 
his party against poisoned water which 
they were about to drink. Next, he 
attracted the attention of other soldiers 
to a spot where his companion was 
buried beneath a wrecked building. 
Finally, when the doughboy was wan- 
dering in a wild country from a para- 
chute landing, the monkey pointed out 
the items which were safe to eat. 


Last fall a boatman spied a swimming 
deer. He rowed toward the animal and 
in his haste overturned his skiff. The 


water was so cold that the man feared - 


cramps, so he grabbed hold of the deer’s 
horns and was pulled to shore. Some 
weeks later, the rescued man spotted a 
deer trapped in the ice. He managed to 
extricate the animal and dragged him 
to shore. Now he is puzzled as to 
whether or not this was the same deer 
which brought him to shore six 
months before. ‘They did look very 
much alike,” he said. 


Five hundred colonies of bees have 
been put to work in Hagerstown, Md., 
apple orchards this year. Growers claim 
that only bees can fertilize the blossom 
properly, carrying the pollen from blos- 
som to blossom. The wild bees, which 
usually perform this service, were killed 
by a spray used this season. 


A Californian owns a canary which 
can sing the Star Spangled Banner. 
Named “Mickey,” he is a member of 
the Red Cross and five bird societies. 


Did you know: 

That the muskrat is not a rat, but an 
amphibious rodent which should be 
properly termed a “musquash”..... 
that the elephant walks on tiptoe..... 
that the wild duck population in the 
United States is only about five million 
less than the human population? 


—Jack Pearson 
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Now the Doodle-Bird 


N spite of Himmler, some inhabitants 
are getting out of Germany and ar- 
riving in Britain by air. 

After the doodle-bomb comes the 
“doodle-bird”—the Black Redstart. It 
has smoke-gray plumage and a fiery tail. 

(Call it Ruticilla phoenicurus if you 
want to be academic.) 

It is a common garden bird in Ger- 
many but it is not often seen in England. 
Now it has nested for the first time in 
London’s bombed-out buildings. Almost 
every day you can see two or three of 
these birds hopping among the wild 
flowers that have grown up in the old 
ruins in the Temple. 

—British Information Service 


& 
By Pigeon Post 
IGEONS released from R. A. F. 

“ bombers that have force-landed dur- 
ing raids have brought “all safe” mes- 
sages from the crews to home base in 
a few hours, instead of the usual period 
of several weeks. 

The first pigeon to carry such a “last 
link” message was owned by the King. 

Extreme weather, shooting and hawks 
make hundred per cent results impos- 
sible. Results obtained in the R. A. F., 
however, vary between 86 and 96 per 
cent, states the Air Ministry. 

Two birds did a 400-mile journey in 
10 hours, 10 minutes, while another 
R. A. F. pigeon flew over 450 miles in less 
than 10 hours. 

Despite the supposed general inability 
of a pigeon to negotiate darkness, one 
bird which was liberated from a flying- 
boat at 1:50 a.m. returned to its station, 
130 miles away, at 7:20 the same morn- 
ing. 

Recently a bomber crew, storm-tossed 
in the Mediterranean after a forced 
landing 50 miles from land, was saved 
by a pigeon released from the crew’s 
rubber dinghy. 

Although they had wirelessed their 
position bad weather hampered rescue 
operations, and when hope was waning a 
pigeon came flying in from the sea. 

It carried a message from the dinghy 
giving the new position and an air-sea 
rescue launch found the men. 

—British Information Service 


No Buzz-Sense 
URING the great London blitz, leg- 
end had it that it was safe to 
follow the cat. If it went, you went, and 
most probably the house went, too. It 
was thought that cats took a tip from 
the gunfire and listened for the raiders. 
Be that as it may, London cats do not 
know where the buzz-bomb is going to 
fall. Although intensely sensitive to 


danger, natural instinct apparently does 
not function for the new weapon. 
—British Information Service 
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H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASS 
After their morning chores, the two boys raced to a sunny patch 
in the fence corner, followed joyously by their dog, “Jack.” After 
they had planned an afternoon trip to the "old swimmin’ hole," 
Tim, the older of the two, fished from his overall's pocket a mouth 
organ and started to play a tune. Young Bobbie looked on inter- 
estedly and Jack leaned over against Tim, perhaps to get the 
full benefit of the music. You can tell he's enjoying it by the 

contented expression on his face. 


Alley Cat 
By LILLIE KRONK LEE 


Homeless little alley cat, 
Hungry, too, I know; 

Would that I could find a place 
Where you'd thrive and grow. 


Maybe on a farm, where folks 
Have just lots of milk; 

Till in time your ragged fur 
Would be fine as silk. 


Precious little alley cat, 
As confused you roam, 
May some lover of your kind 
Find for you a home. 


Portraits 
By JESSIE MERLE FRANKLIN 


A soft-eyed Spaniel, red of hair, 

A brawny Pointer, sniffing air, 

A mother Setter, gentle, shy, 

A cocky Airedale strutting by, 

A Screwtail Bulldog, glad all over, 

A Collie bounding through the,clover, 
A spotted dog who wears black gloves, 
And just a pup a small boy loves... 
These neighbors call on me each day 
To raid my scrap bowl, romp, and play, 
And in each wagging tail I see 

The plain truth: they’ve adopted me! 


a 


Answers to Animal Fact or Animal Fiction 


. False 


True. 
False. 


. False. 


. False. 


False. 


. False. 


. True. 


. True. 


. False. 


. True. 


. True. 


. True. 
. False. 
. True. 


Flocks are usually led by a strong, old gander. 


A female heads the herd, probably because more 
alert to danger. In flight the males lead, breaking 
the trail through the jungle. 


It is very common, but because nocturnal it is seldom 
seen. 


The hairlike animals often seen in ponds are worms, 
not snakes. They hatch from eggs laid on water — 
plants. 


The king snake, a true constrictor, is immune to its 
poison and quickly crushes it. 


When danger threatens both sexes form a circle sur- 
rounding the young and will fight to their death to 
protect their calves. 


In spite of its long neck, the giraffe cannot bend 
its head down to the river but has to perform a 
circus act with its legs to reach the water. 


The glass snake is not a snake but a lizard. When in 
danger, it can by a sudden twist of its tail snap it 
off. While the enemy is watching the nervous switch- 
ing of pos aes its owner crawls away. Later it grows 
a new > 


The hind leg or shoulder is grasped by the mother 
squirrel. 


At nesting time the domesticated turkey shows all 
the secretiveness of the wild turkey. 


They make a geometric pattern on the comb which, 
once seen, is never mistaken. 


The black bear is a good climber; the grizzly cannot 
climb. 


In the adult kangaroo the reverse is true. 

The horn is made up of hair cells. 

Its head, pressed down into the mud in feeding until 
it is really looking backward, is no doubt molded into 
the seemingly broken bill of the adult bird. 


—Bessie L. Putnam 
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The Band of Mercy or 
Junior Humane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and thirteen Bands of 
Mercy were organized during August, as 
follows: 


Total number of Bands of Mercy or- 
by Parent-American Society, 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 
Number of addresses made, 37 
Number of persons in audiences, 3,953 


& 


Birds with Shock Absorbers 


PELICAN or a gannet will fly along 

some distance above the sea until 
they sight a fish near the surface. Then 
the bird will fold its wings and dive 
straight down, beak first, hitting the 
water full speed. The comical pelican 
will often bob up again tail first. If the 
gannet misses its fish on the first plunge, 
it is such an expert swimmer that it 
pursues its prey under water until it 
catches it. 

A pelican will make such a plunge 
from twenty or thirty feet above the 
watet and a gannet makes spectacular 
dives from as much as sixty or a hundred 
feet up. Both of them must hit the water 
with terrific force. Water can be pain- 
fully hard and unyielding as a clumsy 
diver soon learns if he lands flat instead 
of headfirst. It seems a wonder that the 
birds don’t have the breath knocked com- 
pletely out of them after such a plunge, 
but it doesn’t seem to bother them. They 
both fish for a living and that is their 
regular way of getting their fish. 

Naturalists have found that both peli- 
cans and gannets have what might be 
called shock absorbers. They have large 
air sacs or cushions beneath the skin 
on their breasts. These must do a lot to 
ease the shock when the birds hit the 
water in one of these powerful dives 
and, so far as any one knows, that is why 
Nature has equipped the birds with them. 


—John H. Spicer 
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Grateful 


The following story comes to us from 
Mr. F. W. Fowler, President of the New 
Hampshire Humane Society. 


was moving day for a mother gray 

squirrel that had a home nest, with 
two baby squirrels but a few days old, 
near Harvard Street, in Laconia, N. H. 
The reason for the move was probably 
the coming into the immediate vicinity 
of a family having a squirrel-hunting 
cat. But whatever the reason, it was 
sufficient to give the mother squirrel a 
fixed determination to move. 

A new home nest had first been con- 
structed in a tree on Pleasant Street, 
not far from the junction of Harvard, 
and it was necessary to carry the little 
ones there. Taking one baby by its head 
in her mouth, as squirrels carry their 
young, the transfer was successfully 
made, but when the transfer of the other 
baby was attempted, a near tragedy re- 
sulted. 

Leaping along the sidewalk of Har- 
vard Street with her little one, a cat gave 
chase. Handicapped as she was, the 
mother seemed doomed to be overtaken 
as she started to cross to the other side of 
the street. Suddenly a young woman 
rushed to the rescue, momentarily dis- 
tracting the attention of the cat and 
allowing the squirrel to escape. In the 
excitement, the squirrel lost her hold of 
her baby and it lay helpless in the 
traveled portion of the street. 

It was then that the young woman 
took the little squirrel to the edge of the 
lawn of the Harvard Street schoolhouse 
and stood guard over it. Not long after, 
the mother squirrel returned, looking 
for her lost baby and went to the point 
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Squirrel 

in the street where she lost it. With 
coaxing, the squirrel came to the place 
where the little one had been taken and 
the instant the mother saw it she sprang 
forward, took it up and went in great 
leaps toward the new home. 

A little later as the rescuer sat on 
the steps of a nearby residence, the 
mother squirrel came back, went to the 
place in the street where she had lost 
her baby, to the place on the lawn where 
she had found it, and then came up to 
her benefactress. She skirted around 
her for some time, all the while looking 
up at her so earnestly that it seemed 
plain that she was trying her best to have 
her friend know how grateful she was. 
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Awakening 
By IDA M. FORREST 


In the fields the bees are humming, 
Partridges have started strumming, 
Pussy willows turning white, 
Catkins nodding low at night. 


Squirrels are hunting acorns lost 
Leaving tracks in a late frost. 
Early robin's “cheer-up-dearie,” 
And the phoebe’s call so cheery. 


Sweet spring scents are in the air; 
'Wakening signs are everywhere, 
Tender buds come peeping through, 
Renewing life and hope for you. 


Creatures, birds and flowers are glad 
That earth in fresh, warm green is clad. 
Nature raising songs of praise, 

In many, humble, grateful ways. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR ALL 


A friend of our Society sets an example in wild-life care which all might follow with 

good results. This benefactress relates that crows, blue jays, sparrows, tanagers, towhees, 

chickadees, robins, whippoorwills, thrushes and finches seem to live in perfect 

harmony and as a result of her feeding, she hasn't had a bug or worm in her gardens 

all summer. In addition to the birds, many types of wild animals rely on her for food. 

The above illustrations show three baby skunks and two squirrels feasting gratefully on 
the bounty set out for them. 
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Trust Company 
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ORDER NOW 


Your Christmas Subscriptions 
to 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A single subscription is $1.00 a 
year, but in clubs of five or more 
the price is 60 cts, a year. 


Address, OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


KINDNESS BLOTTER 


Its appropriate illustration and 
Kindness Week message, printed 
in red and black on gray blotting 
has a universal appeal. 


Price, fifty cents a hundred. 
Order now from 


American Humane Education 
Society 


180: Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets. 


Our Dumb Animals, 1943, bound volume $1.50 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 

5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 

About the Horse 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... Me 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘“ ‘ 


The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse ‘ 
by setting up his tail. Dr. piacetited 


About the Dog 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..$0.50 per 100 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs ........... SOR OY 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 
‘“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three © 

3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ........ cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ Sa tn 
The Air-Gun and the Birds .............. eevee 
About the Cat 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... Aer tel 
“‘The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* ‘ 


About Other Animals 
Do You Know About This? .............. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. .$1.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. .75 id 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 ‘* ‘* 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ......... 
Hints on the Care of Cows .............. ee 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ 50G=°*".* 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of our 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Humane Education 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 


The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... Free 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... Free 
Kindness and Humane Education ........ $1.00 per 100 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. ..... nnd ae 10 cts. 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 et For first and second 


grades .... -each, 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ each, 25 cts. 

The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
cloth, 35 cts. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for school 


The B—K—-T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
‘“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’’ 


3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I’ll Never Hunt Again, play, 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 

and three 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each.$0.50 per 100 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 


A Talk with the Teacher ..... 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 
How to Organize a Society for the Pro- rs 

tection of Animals 


Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’? .. 1.00 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
**Be to Animals’’ Buttons, 
Badges, es finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ...........+- 25 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 


What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 $3.00 per 100 
Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen How to Form Bands of Mercy .........-- 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, Does It Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 * 
Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
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THE PACT 


By ALFRED NOYES 
(November 11, 1923) 


HEY have no pact to sign—our peaceful dead; 
Pacts are for trembling hands and heads grown 
gray. 
Ten million graves record what youth has said, 
And cannot now un-say. 


They have no pact to sign—our quiet dead , 

Whose eyes in that eternal peace are drowned. 

Age doubts and wakes, and asks if night be fled; 
~But youth sleeps sound. 


They have no pact to sign—our faithful dead. 
Theirs is a deeper pledge, unseen, unheard, 
Sealed in the dark, unwritten, sealed with red; 

And they will keep their word. 


They have no pact to sign—our happy dead. 

But if, O God, if WE should sign in vain, 
With dreadful eyes, out of each narrow bed, 
Our dead will rise again. 
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